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Cincinnati, January 24th, 1850. 
Alphoxso Taft, Esq — 

Dear Sir : — The undersigned — ^most of whom were present and listened to 
your able and instructive Lecture, on the subject of "Cincinnati and her Rail- 
Boads,'' before the "Young Men's Mercantile Library Association," on Tues- 
day evening last — believing the subject to be one of great importance to the 
people of this city, and one upon which they should be thoroughly instructed, 
would respectfully request a copy of the Lecture for publication in pamphlet 
form. Yours, very respectfully, 

Jacob Strader, i J. Buenet, 
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Cincinnati, January 25th, 1850. 
Gentlemen : — In compliance with the request in your note of the 24th inst., 
I place at your disposal a copy of the Lecture. I am sincerely gratified to 
know that you regard it worthy of publication. 

Very respectfully, 

ALPHONSO TAFT. 
Hon. Jacob Burnet, Jacob Strader, Esq., Major Wm. Oliver, and others. 
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LECTURE. 



Gentlemen of the Association : 

In casting about for a subject, important alike to the 
merchant^ the mechanic, the professional, and the laboring 
man, I have found none, which, in my opinion, demands 
more profound attention from the present generation of 
the citizens of Cincinnati, than the true policy to be pur- 
sued by our city, on the subject of Rail-Roads. Inland 
cities, like Cincinnati, are peculiarly sensible to every 
change in the modes of travel and transportation. 

The sites for cities, have not always been selected for 
the same reasons. Mount Moriah, and Mount Sion, were 
chosen as the site of Jerusalem, because their precipitous 
sides could be easily fortified. Petra was seated in the 
top of Mount Seir, carved deep in the rock, to guard 
against the attacks of enemies, in a barbarous age. And 
Rome herself, sat down upon her seven hills, to be secure 
fix)m invasion. 

But the modern, as well as most of the ancient, cities, 
have been the result, not of military defences, nor of war- 
like ambition, but of commercial intercourse. Wherever one 
country, or one section of a country, can most conveniently 
come and exchange its commodities, for the money, or the 
commodities of other countries, or other sections of the 
same country, there is a location for a city. The more 
extensive and populous the regions are, which may be thus 
accommodated, the more eligible will the location be. Com- 
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merce, therefore, whether foreign or domestic, has general- 
ly designated the ground, whereon great cities have risen. 

But commerce depends on artificial, as well as on na- 
tural, causes. No mere location can secure the traffic // 
which is essential to the growth of an inland city. Baby- 
lon, and the hundred gated Thebes, each possessed impor- 
tant natural advantages, and was in the commercial center 
of its own age and country. The golden tides of com- 
merce continued to flow in upon them, till they came to 
regard then* growth, as the course of nature ; superior to 
human agencies, and not subject to any ebb. They never 
doubted, that their power and their glory would be immor- 
tal. Yet, with all their natural advantages, they did not 
maintain their position. 

As artificial causes had chiefly served to build them up, 
so artificial causes, changing the courses of trade and of 
travel, reduced them again to poverty and solitude. 

Thousands of the noblest sites for cities, are desolate, or 
unknown, for the simple reason, that other, and inferior 
locations, have been reared and sustained by superior im- 
provements. 

London, and Paris, have the advantages of location. 
London was always on the Thames, at the head of navi- 
gation ; and has always been in the heart of commerce, by 
her natural position. But even London has been recently 
enriched by the tributaries of modem improvement. If 
twenty new rivers, each equal to the Thames, had opened 
their several channels fi:om diflferent points of the compass, 
and had all passed by London, to the sea, they could not 
have so multipUed the fiicilities for trade and commerce to 
that metropolis, as have the Rail-Roads which have put her 
in hourly communication with almost all parts of the king- 
dom. These are the works of men's hands. But their 
power and influence have not been disregarded, even by 
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London. Two millions of people, however, congregated on 
the banks of the Thames, in the very eye of the nation, 
and the world, owning half the wealth of the kingdom, were 
in no great peril from any changes in the modes of travel 
and conveyance. In our own country, Boston may be con- 
sidered similarly situated, in relation to New England ; and 
New York, in relation to the middle States. The spacious 
harbor of New York, is no where else, but in the bay of 
Manhattan ; where all the commerce of the Atlantic can 
safely ride, and where the products of a vast inland country 
are compelled to seek a market. Boston, too, has her re- 
nowned harbor, second only to that of New York, from 
which she is so fiir remote, as to be left the unrivaled em- 
porium of New England. 

Cincinnati has no such monopoly of natural advantages. 
She stands upon the banks of a noble river. But those 
banks are not, like the coast of the Atlantic, accessible to 
commerce, by a few widely separated harlors only. The 
banks of the Ohio form one continuous harbor, everywhere 
safe from the winds and the waves, and everywhere wel- 
coming the approach of vessels, and of business. 

They who founded Cincinnati, did not contemplate the 
changes which were to be wrought in the courses of travel 
and trade by internal improvements, nor their influence 
upon the destinies of cities. Their selection, however, was 
fortunate, and the present generation have only to improve 
her natural advantages, and Cincinnati may gain far more 
than she can lose by the Locomotive ; which, leaving the 
liquid element, has taken to the land, and now raises, and 
depresses, towns and cities, at its pleasure. 

Cincinnati owed her birth, as a mart of business, to the 
Ohio. Her prosperity has ebbed, and flowed, with the rising, 
and the fidling, of the river. Like Egypt, she was bound 
to ascribe her wealth to her river. If the Ohio has not, 
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like the Nile, enriched, by its annual overflow, the country 
upon its banks, it has borne away upon its bosom, the 
vast products of a soil which needed not the overflowing 
of waters to enrich it, to the most eligible markets, and 
brought back the commodities for which those products 
were exchanged. 

But, although the city, in its origin, was the product of 
the river, it is indebted to other causes for its growth. 
They, who controlled the destinies of Cincinnati, foresaw 
that access to foreign ports, through the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, would be vain, without easy communication 
with the interior. Neither individual enterprise, nor high- 
way taxes, could make the turnpike roads, which were 
essential to the business of the city. Turnpike compa- 
nies were organized under legislative charters; associa- 
ting the public-spirited people of the city, with a kindred 
class of citizens in the country ; which, after struggles and 
sacrifices, accomplished the work. The McAdam turnpike 
roads were a great advance on the primitive miry clay, 
which preceded them. 

But the demands of commerce were not yet satisfied. 
Canals had been found useful elsewhere, and the State 
Legislature was induced to adopt them here. The Miami 
Canal was a result of this liberal policy on the part of the 
State Government. This, with the extension to the Mau- 
mee, was our share of the system of canal improvements, 
commenced by the State about the year 1825, of which the 
Ohio Canal formed a leading part ; for aU which we should 
be none the less thankfiil, that the extension came late 
and was grudgingly bestowed. 

It came at last, complete, and with it came an increase 
of traffic, and a corresponding advance in the value of pro- 
perty in the city, and in the country. 

In the meantime, it was discovered by those who re- 
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garded the prosperity of Cincinnati, that it was important 
to secure an open and abundant entrance to our market, 
for the products and the people of Indiana. Hence, the 
city made an effort, greater than she ever made for any 
other single improvement, when she voted four hundred 
thousand dollars for the construction of the Cincinnati and 
White Water Canal ; and again, when more recently, she 
loaned the Canal Company the further sum of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

This Canal has been unfortunate. Accidents have be- 
fallen it, altogether unforseen. Unusual floods have come 
and swept away its embankments : one disappointment has 
succeeded another, till heavy debt has weighed down its 
prospects. 

The difficulties of construction, and the cost, were far 
greater than had been anticipated ; and the White Water 
Valley Canal, in Indiana, upon which it depended for suc- 
cess, has been much out of repair, and has disappointed 
the hopes of the city from that source. 

But even this work has not been without its benefits. 
It has justified the expectation of the city, so far as the 
taking the trade of the White Water Valley Canal from 
Lawrenceburg was concerned, and has proved what, to re- 
flecting minds, needed no proof, though sometimes denied, 
that Cincinnati had nothing to fear firom the competition of 
Lawrenceburg, or any other neighboring town, when the 
communication is open and good, between such place, and 
the city. 

The Canal has, probably, done something also, toward 
elevating the prices of real estate in that part of the city, 
where it delivers its produce, and receives its merchandise ; 
and has thus enlarged, to some extent, the amount of tax- 
able property. But, as a stocky it is at present, worthless : 
and while used, as a Canal, it cannot be otherwise. 
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Its present indebtedness and the cost of repairs, render 
it improbable, that, as a Canal, it can ever yield a profit to 
its stockholders. 

We have thus glanced at the improvements which the 
city has aided to construct, and which have, in turn, built 
up Cincinnati. They, who have done so much to make 
Turnpikes and Canals, for the good of the city and the 
country, will not be found caviling at reasonable plans for 
Rail'Road improvements. What Cincinnati would have 
been, without Turnpikes and Canals, at a time when Rail- 
Boads were untried, and almost unknown among our peo- 
ple, cannot well be imagined ; but that her course would 
have been tame and tardy, compared with her hitherto bril- 
liant career, is certain. 

Fourteen years ago, a portion of the citizens of Cincin- 
nati began to be aroused to the importance of Rail-Roads. 
Rail-Roads had then been in operation in England, and in 
some parts of our own country, and their superiority over 
all other modes of travel and transportation, was not un- 
known to the reading part of the community . The Legis- 
lature of Ohio granted a charter to the Little Miami Rail- 
Road Company in the year 1836. The State, afterwards, 
subscribed one hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars to 
the capital stock of the Company ; and the city, in her 
corporate capacity, invested two hundred thousand dollars 
in the same way ; and at a subsequent period, loaned to 
the Company the additional sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars ; and the counties along the line took seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

The Little Miami was the Pioneer of Western Rail- 
Roads. As is usual in such cases, there were not wanting 
a host of objectors and carpers, to oppose and scoflF at the 
enterprise. Capitalists were, in general, not the first to 
discover its importance. There were even those, whose es- 
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tates have since been greatly enhanced by the Rail-Road, 
>vho were neither willing to subscribe themselves, nor to suf- 
fer the city, to subscribe to its stock. 

It is not wonderfiil, that severe remarks should be some- 
times made, respecting those large land-holders, who refuse 
to aid in carrying forward necessary public improvements. 
It is felt to be unequal and unjust, that they who have but 
little to be benefited, should incur the risk and the bur- 
den of constructing works, which, however they may aflfect 
the stockholders, must inevitably enrich the large owners 
of real estate. 

The man, who stands aloof fi-om those public improve- 
ments, made for the common benefit of all, but the advan- 
tages of which he is able to monopolize by reason of his 
possessions, may be considered a law abiding citizen, but 
the world cannot regard him as either generous, or just. It 
will not avail him to plead, that he compels nobody to sub- 
scribe to an enterprise which makes him rich, without his 
aid. However, such a cold and formal plea might be sup- 
posed to do, in the forum of that goddess who professes to 
judge blindfold, it must be over-ruled by an enlightened 
public opinion ; and he that makes it, must be convicted of 
being a "hard man, reaping where he has not sown, and 
gathering where he has not strewed." 
I ; ff the Little Miami Rail-Road had waited for private 

! 1 capital to subscribe the stock, the work would not have 
i been begun. Wealth is cautious. It does not trust to 
I 1 theory. It demands experience. It will not believe what 
I I it has not itself seen. It requires that experiments be tried 
I r by others, and at the risk of others. But when it has be- 
\ . come convinced, that a particular species of investment has 
]. \ proved good, it will often adhere to it, even after it has be- 
l come doubtfiil. It goes by experience, rather than by the 
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Hence the necessity, that the public should bear a lead- 
ing part in the first introduction of improvements, requiring 
such vast sums of money to carry them through. The 
burden and the risk, as well as the benefits, can thus be 
equalized. But, when Rail-Road investments in the West- 
ern World, shall have proved themselves profitable, and 
shall have experience on their side, private capital will 
probably not be wanting. 

The capital stock of the Little Miami Rail-Road was 
chiefly subscribed by public corporations. The State, the 
City, and the Counties along the line, took four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in stock, and the city loaned one 
hundred thousand dollars besides ; while the utmost that 
was received in individual subscriptions, before the road 
was finished, and in successful operation, was one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand dollars. Long and severe was the 
struggle by which this road was accomplished. It was 
chartered in 1836. It was finished in 1846. Ten years 
of hope deferred. Fourteen years have now elapsed, since 
this road was commenced, and yet Cincinnati has no other 
Rail-way track, on which to welcome customers to her mar- 
ket. 

In the meantime. New England, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Maryland, to say nothing of other Eastern States, 
have been branching their Rail-Roads in all directions, and 
six thousand miles are at this time completed and in full 
operation in the United States, and two hundred millions 
of capital, have been invested in them. 

If Cincinnati should never receive a dividend upon her 
stock, she would have cause to rejoice in the Little Miami 
Rail-Road. The increased value to her taxable property, 
pays her, in taxes, far more than the interest upon the 
amount invested. Such has been the result of the first 
investment, made in Rail-Road stock, by the ciiy of Cin- 
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cinnati. There are none now to gainsay the wisdom of 
this investment. It will ever be an honor to the Kberality 
and foresight of the city, as well as a most productive 
source of pecuniary profit to her treasury. 

The Rail-Road thoroughfare, fi'om the Ohio, to the Lake, 
is thus secured to Cincinnati, and we are in the present 
enjoyment of its advantages. No rival can take this fi'om 

us. 

The surveys of engineers, have told us, what a general 
knowledge of the surface of the country must have taught 
all who have reflected on the subject, without reference to 
the calculations of science, that there are but three natural 
Rail-Road passes, to and from the city of Cincinnati. One 
is along the bank of the river, toward the East, which has 
been already occupied. Another is the valley of Mill 
Creek, toward the North. And the third is along the 
bank of the Ohio, toward the West. 

Some have supposed that engineers could find a natural 
grade, suitable for a Rail-Road, toward the West, or North- 
west, between the valley of Mill Creek and the river route. 
But they could not have reflected upon the fact, that the 
general level of the country, between the city and the 
Great Miami, is four hundred feet above the level of the 
city, while the valley of the Great Miami, between Hamil- 
ton and the Ohio, is not twenty feet higher than the city ; 
and the distance between the Mill Creek Valley, and that of 
the Miami, is too short to allow of any desirable grade for 
a Rail-Road, ascending to that general level of the country, 
and descending again to that of the Miami. 

In the year 1849, was granted the present charter of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail-Road Company, 
which is now taking possession of the valley of Mill Creek ; 
the second, of the three natural avenues to and fi:om our 
city. Like its predecessor, its course lies toward the north. 
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Its termini, are Cincinnati and Dayton ; at the latter of 
which places, it is to connect with the Mad River Rail- 
Road, and through that, with the Lake. Enterprising and 
public-spirited citizens, have addressed themselves to the 
work, and already do we anticipate its speedy completion. 

Although the interests of the two routes of Rail-Road 
will be, to some extent, rival, the prospects of both are suf- 
ficiently flattering. 

The Little, and the Great, Miami rivers, have ever been 
associated, in the minds of Western men, with one another. 
They have also been associated with the prosperity of the 
Qiieen City. No lover of the great interests of Cincinnati, 
can fail to encourage both of these noble enterprises. 

Who of us, is not interested to have Rail-Road commu- 
nication, opened, to and through, the rich farms of the 
Great Miami, as well as to the thrifty and already wealthy 
city of Dayton ? It will add another pillar to our pros- 
perity, as a city ; another bond of union with the country 
toward the North. The junction of this route at Dayton, 
with the Mad River line from Sandusky, will present to 
travelers an option, between two routes, of nearly equal 
distance between Cincinnati, and the Lake. 

No Cincinnatian, can be indifferent to the branch from 
Xenia to Columbus, in which the Little Miami Rail-Road 
Company have borne a conspicuous and necessary part, by 
the construction of one-fourth of the whole work. By the 
completion of this branch, an event which is now at hand^ 
we are brought within five hours of the Capital of the State. 

Nor are we less interested in the work, now rapidly ad- 
vancing from Cleveland to Columbus, which will, within a 
twelvemonth, furnish another important choice of routes, 
from the river, to the Lake, both terminating at Cincinnati. 
The traveler can then choose, whether he will pass by Day- 
ton, or Xenia, to Springfield ; whether he will pass by 
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Springfield, or Columbus, to the Lake ; whether he will reach 
the lake at Sandusky, or at Cleveland ; — a three-fold cord to 
bind us to the interior, and to the north part of our State. 

It is to be observed, that as the Little Miami has been 
the Pioneer, so it has been the parent, of other roads. The 
branch to Columbus was the oflFspring of the Little Miami ; 
and so too is that fi-om Columbus to Cleveland. When 
the one, or the other, would have been constructed, if there 
had been no road fi'om Cincinnati to Xenia, no man can 
safely say. Even that to Hamilton and Dayton, may just- 
ly be considered as taking its rise fi-om the success of the 
Little Miami. 

As the branch fi-om Xenia to Columbus has sprung fi'om 
the Little Miami, so may we expect that, in due time, one 
or more branches fi-om the Cincinnati and Dayton line, will 
extend North and West, to Indianapolis, so that the North, 
the North-east, and the North-west, will become indissolu- 
bly connected with us by Rail-Road facilities. Such are 
the fiiiits we may speedily anticipate fi'om the seed which 
was sown by the city, when she took stock in the Little 
Miami Rail-Road. The Dayton road asks no aid from the 
city. Private capital and private enterprise, have proved 
equal to the task. 

But we ought not to omit in this place, to mention an- 
other important branch of the Little Miami, now in contem- 
plation, in the direction of Hillsborough and Chillicothe. 
These branches of the original pioneer road, will soon be- 
come the main trunks of other routes, not less important 
to the city, than the parent road itself For instance, the 
Columbus branch wiU soon, by the extension to Cleveland, 
become a part of the main road fi'om that place, to Cincin- 
nati. How the Hillsborough and Chillicothe branch wiU, 
hereafter, become a part of a still more important route, I 
will soon consider. 
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It appears, therefore, that of the three natural passes, to 
and from this beautiful amphitheater of Cincinnati, two 
have already been bespoken for the Locomotive. One, 
only, remains to be appropriated to Rail-Road purposes. 

Here, let us imitate the prudent mariner, and pause to 
take the latitude and longitude of Cincinnati. Of all the 
sciences, none is so important to the people of the Queen 
City, just at the present time, as Geography. Whoever 
would wisely counsel the city, on the great subject of in- 
ternal improvements, has, first of all, to know our true 
position on the map of the Union. I therefore, commend 
to every good citizen, whose happiness is identified with 
the growth and importance of the city, the careful study of 
our geographical advantages. 

A line drawn dkectly West, from Baltimore, three thou- 
sand five hundred miles to San Francisco, touching, Cum- 
berland, Parkersburgh, Marietta, Chillicothe, Hillsborough, 
Vincennes and St. Louis, no where varies a degree and a 
half from 39^ North, the latitude of Cincinnati. 

The northern boundary of the United States, as fixed by 
the late treaties with Great Britain, is 49^ North, varying, 
however, somewhat in its course toward the East. The 
latitude of 29^ North, strikes the northern part of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and forms about an average of the latitude 
of the Southern boundary of the United States, since the 
late treaty with Mexico. 

The latitude of Cincinnati, divides equally this vast ter- 
ritory, leaving ten degrees on the North, and ten degrees 
on the South. It lies in the best part of the temperate 
zone, with a moderate climate. 

If the sublime plan of a rail-way, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, shall ever be carried into execution, what line 
of latitude can present so many, and so manifest advan- 
tages, as this ? It will unite the two rival cities of the 
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valley of the West. It will join the noblest harbor of the 
Pacific, with, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton — the great emporiums of the Atlantic. It will inter- 
sect the commerce of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, and will 
touch that of the Ohio, at Cincinnati. It will unite the 
mines of the Sacramento, with the golden harvests of the 
Mississippi valley. It will be direct ; — and yet wUl pass 
through all the important commercial cities of the Union, 
except New Orleans. For it will be seen, by a glance at 
the map, that Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, are on 
the same line, extended, with but a small deviation. 

I will not descant upon the commanding position of such 
a thoroughfare, in its relation to the commerce of the world, 
as that commerce will pass round the globe, to and from 
China, and Japan, making the nations of Europe, as well 
as Asia, tributary to our prosperity. 

On the other hand, we find, by the map, that the curve, 
in the Eastern and Southern coast of the United States, is 
such, that the most important of the Atlantic ports and 
cities, at the North, and at the South, are nearly equidis- 
tant from Cincinnati. Charleston, and Savannah, are near- 
ly in one circumference, with New York, and Philadelphia, 
around Cincinnati, as a center. If we place one foot of the 
dividers upon Cincinnati, on the map of the United States, 
and the other on Boston, and sweep around to the Gulf, 
and the Mississippi, the line will pass near to New Orleans. 

Cincinnati cannot regard, with indifference, the fact, that 
some of the Southern cities are now pushing their improve- 
ments resolutely toward the Ohio. Charleston, and Savan- 
nah, have already advanced their rail-ways. North and West, 
five hundred miles, across the mountains, to the Tennessee 
river, at Chatanooga, on their way to Knoxville, and to 
Nashville ; to which latter place, the whole line is already 
under contract, and in the process of construction. Nasb- 
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ville, and Elnoxyille, axe each about the same distance from 
Cincinnati, with Cleveland, Ohio. Between Knoxville, and 
Nashville, and Cincinnati, lie the city of Lexington, and 
the finest portion of Kentucky, with an agricultural region, 
surpassed by no country in the world. 

But of all the Atlantic ports, Baltimore^ is the nearest to 
us. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road, is steadily ap- 
proaching us, through the difficult passes of the Allegha- 
nies ; and in the course of the next two and a half years, it 
will have reached the Ohio, at a point not far from two 
hundred miles distant from us ; whence a direct route to Cin- 
cinnati, passing through Marietta, Chillicothe, Hillsborough, 
and a rich agricultural country, will be entirely practicable. 

From the indications of popular feeling on the subject, 
we may hope, that a road running East fi'om Cincinnati, 
through BQllsborough, and Chillicothe, will be soon in pro- 
gress, and will be ready, at the Ohio, to greet the arrival of 
the first Locomotive, fi'om Baltimore. 

It is no longer doubted, that much the largest part of 
the national wealth and population of the United States, 
will soon be found, between the Alleghanies, and the Rocky 
Mountains. In this North American Valley, there can be 
sustained a population, greater than the three hundred mil- 
lions of China. The Atlantic States cannot long compete, 
with the States of this valley. Their cities, may compete 
with our cities. But will not even that competition, be 
vain, when the tide of population, wealth, and power, rolling 
westward, shall have concentrated the domestic commerce 
and manufactures of this valley, at one or more central 
points, as marts of business ? Let them boast of then- fo- 
reign commerce. It is not to be doubted, that the domes- 
tic conmaerce, of this country, exceeds the foreign, in a 
ratio of more than ten, to one. Why, then, can it not 
build up greater cities ? 
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A great navigable river, like the Ohio, or the Mississippi, 
is a better foundation for the prosperity of their empo- 
riums, than the sea-board. Cities, both great, and small, 
derive the mass of their wealth, directly or indirectly, from 
the country. The city, which is located on the river, is 
surrounded by the country ; while one entire half of the 
surface, which surrounds the sea-port, is a watery waste, 

I ' useful only as a broad way, for ships. 

1 1 An important, if not a principal, source of the wealth of 
sea-port cities, arises, from the facihty afforded, by the 
ocean way, for intercourse with the countries on the coast. 
But a navigable river, brings to the city upon its bank, the 
trade and produce of two coasts ; while the ocean, can fur- 
nish to one city, the domestic commerce of but one. The 
rivers of this great valley, are so long, and so navigable, 
that more of the productions of the country, can be cheap- 
ly concentrated here, than can be brought to any sea-port. 
The difficulty of intercourse between the Atlantic ports, 
and the cities of the vaUey, as weU as the want of capital 
in the West, has had, and still has, a tendency, to maintain 
the superiority of the Atlantic cities. But let the rail-ways, 
combined with the rivers, open ample, quick, and cheap, 
communication, with those ports, and those cities may, 
hereafter, hold to the cities of the West, the subordinate 
relation of the port, to the city. The port of New York, 
may be, also, the port of Cincinnati ; whither foreign com- 
modities will be transported direct, without the intervention 
of the merchants of New York. We have been so long ac- 
customed to pay tribute to the merchant princes of the 
East, and to look to Eastern markets, instead of the East- 
tjrn ports, for our merchandise, that it is difficult for us to 
believe, that the time is coming, or can ever come, when 
all articles of foreign growth, or manufacture, will be sought 
in their foreign homes, by our own merchants, and imported 
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over land, as well as sea, to the markets of the West, and 
when New York, and Boston, will have occasion to look to 
some central metropolis, on the Ohio, or on the Mississippi, 
for the prices current, and for the ruling rates of Exchange. 

The Eastern cities, have, hitherto, possessed the capital, 
which is necessary to carry on an importing trade. But 
time, and the gigantic growth of this great valley, will 
place the majority of capital, as well as of population, in 
its own cities. New York, and other Atlantic cities, though 
they will ever remain the emporiums of the Atlantic, may, 
at length, bear to some greater city of the West, no higher 
relation, than that of ports of entry, to a mart of commerce ; 
such, as Havre, and some other sea-ports of France, bear 
to Paris; and such, as Joppa, anciently bore to Jerusalem. 

If we would be that shining center, to which shall con- 
verge, and from which shall radiate, the untold commerce 
of the West, we must present attractions, and facilities, for 
traffic, and for travel. Our competition is to be with other 
cities of the West. Nothing could possibly be more sense- 
less, and absurd, than that egotistic opinion, sometimes 
expressed, that Cincinnati is already so great, that our 
trade, and our importance, cannot be carried away, by supe- 
rior improvements, and superior energy, on the part of 
other Western cities. 

I have already said, that great as are the natural ad- 
vantages of Cincinnati, she holds no such monopoly, as to 
secure her present rank, among the cities of the West, un- 
less, she shall be governed by a comprehensive, and a 
liberal, policy, on the great subject of internal improve- 
ments. The time may yet come, (and who of us does not 
pray that it may be soon?) when Cincinnati, shall have es- 
tablished her commercial superiority on a sure basis ; so 
that no rival interests can obscure her prospects; when, 
like London, or Paris, or New York, she cannot be passed 
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by, by those great internal improvements, that mark out 
the courses, in which the commerce of the world shall run. 
Cincinnati has not yet grown so great, as to rely on that 
greatness, for a continued growth. East, West, and South, 
lie countries of unbounded fertility : but she has put forth 
her Rail-Road improvements, toward the North only. Her 
manufiicturing interests, which have grown with her growth, 
and strengthened with her strength, and now form a lead- 
ing element of her prosperity, are waiting for those great 
facilities, by which they may become as near to the South, 
and the West, and the East, as they are to the North. 

If the improvements, that shall be constructed in this 
valley, during the next fifty years, shall be made, to con- 
verge upon some other point, avoiding this, — that point, 
whether on the river, or on the lake, or remote fi'om either, 
— ^wheresoever, it shall be, — ^wiU be a greater city, than this 
Queen of the West. What is our hundred thousand peo- 
ple, compared with the cities which wiU be in this valley, 
fifty years hence ? It becomes our fair and youthfiil city, 
in an age of such enterprise, and such change, to be modest 
in her pretensions ; relying more on her own activity, and 
merit, than on her queenly title, for the maintainance of her 
hitherto proud position. 

We come, then, to the projected road toward the West. 
A liberal chartet was granted in the year 1848, by the 
Legislature of Indiana, for a road between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, through Lawrenceburgh and Vincennes. This 
charter, has been confirmed by the Legislature of Ohio. 
The people of the city, first in primary meetings, before the 
enactment of the law, and afterwards, at the polls, in voting 
under the law, have expressed their sentiments, emphatical- 
ly, in favor of subscribing to the enterprise. The Ciiy 
Council, however, have hesitated, and faltered. In this 
hesitation, they have been encouraged by some, who sup- 
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pose that the public interest, requires, that the project 
should be defeated. 

What, then, in the first place, are the objections, and 
what the inducements, to carrying out the project, to which 
the city is committed by her vote ? 

One great obstacle, standing in the way, is the magni- 
tude of the work, and the amount of the subscription pro- 
posed. It is beUeved, that by the subscription, the city 
will incur, both a great debt, and high taxes. A million of 
dollars, when all raised by the issuing of the city bonds, 
which might happen in the course of four or five years, 
would require sixty thousand dollars, each year, to pay the 
interest. This, upon the present valuation of the taxable 
property in the city, viz : forty millions of dollars, would 
require a tax of about one mill, and one-half of a mill, on 
the dollar. 

We are to recollect, that the taxes of the present year, 
provide for the payment of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars of the principal of our city debt, which is an 
extra call, as no other installment of the city debts falls 
due for many years. The taxes of the present year, were 
also intended to meet a large part of the unfunded debt 
of the city, as well as an extraordinary outlay for the 
erection of school-houses. The extra charges, therefore, 
upon the Treasury, for which this levy was intended to 
provide, exceeds one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars ; an amount, to raise which, required a levy of more 
than three mills on the dollar, extra. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that we could pay the interest on the million of bonds, 
even if they were aU issued, without a moment's delay, and 
yet reduce our taxes below the high rate of the present 
year. In truth, the extraordinary amount raised the pre- 
sent year, would pay the interest on two millions, without^ 
in any maoner, enhancing our taxes. 
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But we are not to forget, that five years hence, instead 
of forty millions of dollars, the present basis of taxation, i 
our taxable property will have risen, by a new valuation, 
to fifty, and perhaps, to sixty, millions. If the next five j 
years, shall witness, the completion of a rail-way, direct | 
firom Cincinnati, to the Wabash, to say nothing of St 
Louis, it will also witness the completion of a road running 
directly East, to Chillicothe, and Baltimore ; and the taxa- 
ble property of Cincinnati, will, in that event, be increased 
more than the entire cost of a road fi'om this place to St. 
Louis. Sixty milUons, will not, then, be an extravagant 
estimate, of the property of Cincinnati. But no great and 
noble undertaking, can be accomplished, without cost, and 
persevering labor. 

Again, although the entering upon so great an enter- 
prise, involves the expenditure of a large amount of money, 
and a consequent eflFort to raise it, and provide for the in- 
terest, we are not to suppose, that the stock itself, in the 
Rail-Road, will be entirely inert, and idle. Our country, now, 
has some experience, in various improvements. Canals, 
have not, in general, been profitable. Yet moderate as 
has been the profits of Canals, they have, in most instances, 
proved a source of blessing, to those who have constructed 
them. Rail-Roads, have proved the best stocks in the 
country. They have been made, through rich, and through 

poor, countries : through countries that are productive, and 
those which are unproductive. But they have all, made a 
fair return to their owners. I know of no exception. 
Wherever the rail-way track has been laid, it has yielded a 
profit to gladden the hearts of those who have struggled to 
accomplish its construction. 

If, in the barren lands, and through the rugged moun- 
tains, of New England, where the prime cost of grading and 
preparing the way, for the rails, is two-fold more, than in 
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the level valley of the Great West, Rail-Roads sustain 
themselves, and pay a handsome profit; — ^what shall we 
say of a road, joining Cincinnati, with the Mississippi, and 
running through a country, every acre of which, can pro- 
duce more than twice the product, of the average of New 
England acres ? Are we to contradict all experience, every- 
where else ? Are we willing to publish abroad, that, here, 
in the midst of this valley of the West, where every acre is 
productive, and the poorest land, excels the best, in other 
countries, we have, nevertheless, at last, found a route, three 
hundred and sixty miles in length, with the two rival cities 
of the West, as its termini, where the land is so sterile, that 
the road must starve to death, for want of business ? 

I am slow to believe, that the people of this city, being 
more interested in this route, by far, than any other equal 
number of people, along the whole line, will blind them- 
selves by any such faint-hearted reasoning. The road will I 
earn dividends. How great will be the profits, it is not / 
necessary now to discuss. I assume, that it will pay six \ 
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per cent, on the cost. Less than that, is contrary to all 
experience of Rail-Roads, in this country. How much more 
it will pay, I will not inquire ; for six per cent, is sufficient 
to justify the enterprise, and to confound the arguments of 
its opponents. Six per cent, is the interest paid by the 
city on its bonds. If, therefore, this stock should pay but 
six per cent., the city is secure from any considerable loss 
to its treasury, on the capital advanced. 

All else, therefore, is clear gain ; — the value given to pro- 
perty, in the city, and the consequent increase of the basis 
of taxation; — the multiplication of trade, and of travel ; — 
and the high hope for the future, which will spring up in the 
minds of all her people, will be absolute profit, and better, 
far better, than all dividends. 

But there is another view of this subject, which may 
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fiiirly be taken by the people of this city. We all look 
upon the city debt, as a cup, which we would be glad to 
have removed from us. Whence shall we derive a fund, 
which shall, eventually, swallow up the debt, and the conse- 
quent taxes ? Sinking funds, founded solely upon the levy- 
ing of direct taxes for the payment of debt, are not likely 
to be created with sufficient steadiness, and perseverance, to 
diminish, materially, the pubhc habilities. The process is 
not only slow, but it is dull, and prosaic. There is no 
pleasant excitement in it. But, if we can add to our pros- 
pmty, as a people, and expand our hopes for the future, by 
such an investment as this, we shall cheerfully pay the 
taxes, necessary to meet the interest. 

While the construction of the improvement, is going 
on, cash dividends are not to be expected ; although, by an 
equitable and just provision of the Rail-Road charters, of 
the present day, dividends are to be made in the stock of 
the Company, from the beginning. Hence, we have taken 
it for granted, that for a time, the city would provide for 
the interest, by taxes, without drawing cash profit from the 
stock. In the meantime, the stock in the Company, will 
accumulate, by stock dividends. No surer mode can be 
adopted, to create a sinking fund, which, in due time, may 
be adequate to pay all our debt. 

Take, for example, the Little Miami Rail-Road. This 
has been the Pioneer improvement of the kind, and as such, 
has met many difficulties, which experience will teach the 
Companies of the present day, how to avoid. This charter, 
did not contain the provision above referred to, equalizing 
the burden of construction, among the subscribers ; so that 
when the city put in its two hundred thousand dollars, it 
received no dividends in cash, or stock, for several years, 
while the road was in the course of construction. But after 
a portion of the road was put in operation, dividends were 
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made, in stock. Since that time, the accumulations, by ^ 
the stock dividends, amount to $100,00 ; and in the course 
of the three years to come, if the city goes steadily on with 
that investment, as it has done for the last three years, the 
original stock, and the accumulations thereon, will amount 
to the sum of four hundred thousand dollars ; a sum equal, 
not only to the original debt contracted, but to two such 
debts. 

In the meantime, an installment of that original debt, is 
about falling due on the first day of May next, and will 
be met by taxes already levied, and paid, leaving the 
Rail-Road stock to increase, at the rapid rate of ten per j 
cent, per annum. The instant, that the Company shall 
have accomplished the usefiil plan, of pushing through the ' 
branch road, to Columbus, and relaying its track with heavy |j 
rail, the dividends will be in cash, and the stock cannot 
stand at less than par. This large fund, will have accumu- 
lated imperceptibly, until all will be quite astonished at its 
amount. 

If we regard the Little Miami Rail-Road, in another as- 
pect, we shall find other cause to rejoice in this investment, 
made by the city. 

Without that aid, the work could not have been accom- 
plished. Its accomplishment, has, probably, added to the 
value of the taxable property of Cincinnati, an average of 
not less than ten per cent. Where our city would have 
been, without any Rail-Road at all, it is not easy now to 
conjecture ; — but if the direct, and indirect, effects, of this 
improvement be considered, ten per cent, must be regarded 
as a moderate estimate, for the advance, it has caused to 
the value of property in Cincinnati. 

The taxable property of the city, since the addition of 
the Eleventh Ward, and since the general reduction of ten 
per cent. fi:om the whole valuation, by the Equalizing 
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Board of the last year, is about forty millions of dollars. 
Four millions of that value, has, then, been actually created 
by this single improvement The money raised on that 
four millions, the present year, by taxes, levied for city, 
and township purposes, to say nothing of those levied for 
State, and county purposes, nor of special assessments, is 
rising of $30,000 ; which sum, with the $20,000 received 
in dividends on the original amount of stock, make an ac- 
tual profit resulting to the city, and township treasuries, of 
more than $50,000 ; or twenty-five per cent, per annum, 
on the investment. 

I do not include the $100,000 of city bonds, issued and 
loaned to the Company, because the Company is abundant- 
ly able to meet the interest, and principal, of those bonds, 
as it has hitherto done ; and the city has not been, and 
will never be, called on for a dollar of it. 

Nor is this all. Who are they, that have received this 
increase of four miUions, added to their property, the taxes 
upon which, have already swelled to so large a sum ? Are 
they not the good citizens, of this same city of Cincinnati ? 
and have they no thanks to render on their own account ? 
Rejoicing in the public prosperity, they will not forget their 
own. 

If the city should continue to hold this stock for fifteen 
years, the amount which would be accumulated in her 
hands, by the dividends only, would be suflBicient, not only 
to pay the Rail-Road debt, if it should remain unpaid, but 
to pay the Canal debt, of $400,000, and all the other debts 
of the city, which now stand against her, excepting only, 
the Water- Works debt, which, in the meantime, will be met, 
principal and interest, by the water rents. 

While I would be the last, to advise any city govern- 
ment to launch into debt without urgent cause, I cannot 
hesitate to recommend a necessary policy, because it in- 
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volves the use of the public credit. Public credit may be 
abused. But, when used with discretion, it is the appro- 
priate means of equalizing, between the present and fii- 
ture generations, the burden of constructing those necessa- 
ry works, that are to endure for ages ; but the cost of which, 
is beyond the present money capital of the country. This 
is a just, and a necessary policy. It is also good economy. 

The money is not here, sufficient to accomplish the im- 
provements which are essential to our progress. Private 
credit, cannot reach it. If the wealthiest of our citizens, 
should issue their individual bonds, bearing six per cent 
interest, payable in fifty years, they would not be regarded 
by capitalists. But the city, is known abroad. Nor is her 
existence limited to three-score years and ten. No exe- 
cutors can intervene, to delay her creditors. If not immor- 
tal, yet no man doubts, that she will outlive her present 
promises, with ever increasing power to perform thent 
Her credit, therefore, is good : and while she is prosperous, 
(which I trust may be forever,) that credit is not likely to 
be worse. 

In the present day of universal competition, and enter- 
prise, it is dangerous for the Queen City to pause, in fiilfil- 
ling what she believes to be her destiny. That those im- 
provements, which are essential to her progress, should be 
carried forward, is required, to inspire her people with confi- 
dence and hope. Many have doubted, whether the antici- 
pation, or the actual enjoyment of success, affords the most 
real satisfaction. Without attempting to discuss this thesis 
of the schools, we may safely regard the golden hopes of our 
people, as forming no inconsiderable part of their happiness. 
They dwell more on the "great hereafter," than on the past, 
and present, both. They rejoice in anticipated triumphs, 
to be won by them, and their children. 

"Hope, springs immortal, in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest." 
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K the present were dl of Cincinnati, she would be dull 
and insipid, to the taste of her citizens. 

Few reflect how much of the importance, and the in- 
terest, that belong to a city like our Queen of the West, 
in the estimation of the world, arises from mere anticipa- 
tion. A city of a hundred thousand people, with the pros- 
pect of two hundred thousand by the next census, excites 
far more interest, and commands more real respect, in the 
country, than a place of twice that number of present in- 
habitants, with the prospect of no considerable increase in 
the ftiture. Let it be said, and be beUeved, that our city 
has reached her zenith, or that her growth, hereafter, will 
be slow, while other rival towns will attract the thorough- 
feres, the trade, and the people of the world, and they who 
come from foreign lands, or from distant parts of our own 
land, to settle in the West, would pass us by, and seek 
their homes in some place giving assurance of more de- 
cided progress. Where, then, would go the prices of our 
real estate ? How would the wealth of our milUonaires 
vanish away? And how soon would all discourse about 
the Queen City, seem ^^stale, flat, and unprofitable ?" 

The destiny of Cincinnati, is not yet certain. She is 
located on the banks of the beautifiil Ohio, at, as I think, 
the most favorable point. But it is not yet determined, to 
what centers, those iron tracks shall point, that are to be 
laid down in this great valley, in the next twenty years. 
This is the country of RaiURoads. No where else, can 
they be so cheaply constructed, or so well. Nor is there 
any country more dependent upon art, for the means of 
transportation, and travel, than the West. Her clayey soil 
is, for a great part of every year, impassable, for the convey- 
ance of heavy commodities, upon the natural roads of the 
country : the general evenness of the surface is of no avail, 
while the wheels of commerce are miring in the universal 
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mud. The McAdam roads, furnish but a temporary relief 
The limestone is speedily worn into dust and mortar, re- 
quiring new labor, and new material. But there is no sur- 
face, like that of the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi 
for the straight and easy grade of the rail-way. It is s 
fact worthy of the consideration of capitalists, as well as ol 
the builders of cities, that while the productiveness of the 
Western country exceeds that of the Atlantic States, or 
equal areas, in the ratio of more than two to one, the cosi 
of grading our Rail-Roads, is less, by one-half, than theirs. 

But to recur again to the St. Louis road : — it has beei 
said that the citizens were not well advised of the nature 
of the country, at the time of the election. Two importan 
facts were supposed to exist, when that vote was takei 
First, that the proposed route was direct; and secondly? 
that a good road could be made on that route. It wa 
not supposed, that an exact survey, or location, had beei 
made, but that such a survey had been made, as to prove 
satisfectorily, that a road could be made on the route, witl 
practicable, easy grades, and at a moderate cost per mile 
The map lay before the voters, which explained better thai 
language could do, that the proposed route waa on nearli 
the same parallel of latitude with Cincinnati; while th< 
other routes which had been proposed, inclined to th( 
North. The map presents the argument, at a glance. N< 
man, with the map before him, can fail to see, that if a Toa( 
be constructed, running East and West from Cincinnati, on 
or about the 39th parallel of latitude, it cannot cany pas 
sengers, or freight, to the North of us, nor to the South o 
us, but that it must, inevitably, bring them to us. 

Much argument has been used, in the discussions of tiu 
subject, to show, that it would be better for Cincinnati, t< 
tap a great road passing to the north of us. It is said 
that the country is better in that region, and that^ if W( 




only tap the Great Central Rail-Way, which is contem- 
plated fipom Baltimore and Wheeling, to St. Louis, or the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Road, which is to run from Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, to St. Louis, and which will pass us 
on lines, seventy-five or one hundred miles north of us, we 
shall draw all things to us, by our branch : — that Cincinna- 
ti, is so great a city, that there is no danger, that trade 
and travel will go by. It is not wonderful, that some who 
have long seen the vigorous growth of our city, and who 
have shared largely in her prosperity, should have come 
to regard her greatness, as a matter of destiny, beyond the 
chance of disappointment, and to believe that, by tapping 
the Rail-Roads of others, we can draw out of them, their 
most important advantages. But the map shows to the 
eye of every one, that the trade and commerce of all those 
parts of Indiana, and of Illinois, which lie between the route 
through Indianapolis and Columbus, and the projected road 
directly to St. Louis, will more readily come to Cincinnati, 
by the Southern, than by the northern route. It falls, 
naturally, into the Southern route. All the streams float 
the produce of the country dowtiy and not up. 

It is said, that the Southern road will pass through a 
country, not so rich in its productions, nor so populous, 
as can be found by going farther north ; and that, there- 
fore, we ought to forego the great advantage of a direct 
route in our own latitude, and go to the Capital of Indiana. 

By reference to the census returns of 1840, it will be 
found, that the counties through Indiana, along the pro- 
posed route, though not the richest, nor the most popu- 
lous, are above the average of the counties of Indiana, in 
wealth and population. Eighty thousand people dwelt in 
those counties in 1840 ; while in the tier of counties direct- 
ly north, there were but sixtry-three thousand — and but 
two out of some fifteen tiers of counties, of that State, 
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ranging from East to West, exceed, in population and pro- 
ductions, these same counties, through which it is pro- 
posed to locate the road toward St. Louis. 

By reference to the report of the Auditor of Indiana, 
for the present year, it appears, that the amount of taxes 
paid by the Southern, far exceeds that paid by the North- 
em, counties of the State. It also appears, by comparing 
this with former reports, that the Southern counties, have 
advanced more rapidly than those of the North. The 
national road, passing through the center of the State, 
from East to West, has placed the central tier of counties, 
somewhat in advance of the rest of the State. 

But, if we take into account, all the counties North of 
the national road counties, as described by the Auditor's 
report, for the present year, it will appear, that the ag- 
gregate amount of taxable property, on the grand levy, is 
$47,126,095, and the polls, 56,728 ;— whUe the taxable 
property of the counties South of the national road coun- 
ties, is $65,759,599, and the polls, 69,153; — showing an 
excess of the Southern, over the Northern counties, of 
$18,633,504, in taxed property, and 12,425 in tax payers. 
The national road counties have, in taxables, $21,011,681, 
and of tax payers, 17,985 ; — so that the aggregate wealth 
and population of all the north half of the State, and the 
national road counties besides, scarcely exceed that lesser 
portion of the State, which lies entirely South of those 
counties. Why, then, should we betray such anxiety to 
turn out of the direct line ? 

But, it has been said, that it is important to reach the 
Capital of Indiana, whither tend all the contemplated Rail- 
Roads of the State. Before canvassing this, and several 
other objections, it is proper that we should bear in mind, 
first of all, that it is infinitely more easy, to obstruct, with 
groundless objections, the progress of an important enter- 
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prise, however usefiil, than to caxry it suooessfiilly through. 
And, in the second place, that in whatever direction Cin- 
cinnati may contemplate an improvement, she will meet with 
damorous objections from all those localities, and their emis- 
saries, which are not on the proposed route. If Louisville^ 
New Albany, Jeflfersonville, Madison, and Mt. Carmel, on 
the one hand ; or Terre Haut, Indianapolis, Richmond, and 
Hamilton, on the other, did not see insurmountable objec- 
tions, to this direct route through Vincennes, and urge 
them upon us most affectionately, we ought to be disap- 
pointed. They will not forget their interests. We may 
be sure of that. It becomes us, to see to it, that, in the 
conflict of others' interests, we do not forget our own. 

The question is not, whether we shall have a road to 
Indianapolis, and the country North and West of that 
place ? But, whether the city of Cincinnati, in her corpo- 
T(de capacity, shall now invest the public money, in that 
direction. A rail-way connection with the central portion 
of Indiana, is, undoubtedly, important; nor can it come 
too soon. That it will come, we may be well assured; 
first, as I have abeady said, by branches, from the Ham- 
ilton and Dajrton route ; and secondly, by branches, from 
the Ohio and Mississippi line, if that line shall be con- 
structed. All this will come, probably, without taxing the 
corporation of Cincinnati. 

The RaU-Roads of Indiana, are, chiefly, in contempla- 
tion. They, like others, will go where they meet the bes| 
encouragement. Give them a main trunk, on a line with 
Cincinnati, and instead of our hearing of this contempla- 
tion of roads, converging to Indianapolis only, we shall 
speedily find their greatest routes running into ours. ^ 
Cincinnati would draw down the wealth, and the travel, of 
the interior of Indiana, it will never be by ^^tapping" the 
main thorough&re, which is to pass from St. Louis, through 
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Indianapolis, directly East She must present a thorough- 
&re of her own ; a great line of attraction, which will, in- 
evitably, draw into itself, the roads from the North, and 
will bring with them, their freights and their people, and 
distribute, in return, our manu&ctures, and our merchan- 
dise. 

But, why send our city, with her million, in quest of a 
new route to Indianapolis, when the direct line toward St 
Louis, will, by its intersection with the Madison road, ftur- 
nish us a way as direct to Indianapolis, as any line, by 
Indianapolis, could frimish to Si Louis. Already is there 
in contemplation, a rail-way from Lawrenceburgh, also, with 
a liberal charter, through the heart of the State, to Indi- 
anapolis. That Company are only waiting our approach, 
to bring us into the very presence of their metropolis. 
The first twenty miles from Lawrenceburgh, are under con- 
tract, and four hundred men are abready on the ground, at 
work. Thus, at Lawrenceburgh, we shall meet the very 
thing so much sought for, ready planned, chartered, located, 
and made, to our handst And for all this, they ask no 
million. They allow us, to help ourselves to the trade of 
Indiana, by investing our money on our own road to the 
West, turning neither to the right hand, nor to the left. 

Nor is this all, which we shall meet at LawrenceburgL 
A most important branch of the Lawrenceburgh and Indian- 
apolis road, is in contemplation, leaving that line at Greens- 
burgh, a point forty miles from Lawrenceburgh, running 
toward the West, intersecting the Madison road at Colum- 
bus, passing on through Bloomington, and crossing the Wa- 
bash, at Terre Haute, running through Springfield, Illinois^ 
and reaching the Mississippi, at Quincy ; traversing the 
best portion of both of those great States, and bringing 
their productions, and casting them at our own feet, if we 
will accept the boon. Thus^ at the very threshhold of this 
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great enterprise, shall we secure most important objects, — 
objects, cherished alike by the friends, aiid the opponents, 
of this measure. 

Fifty miles farther on, in our course to Vincennes, we 
meet the Madison road, near Vernon, a point between 
twenty and thirty miles from Madison. Advancing but 
few miles &rther, another line crosses our track, which is 
the route joining JeflFersonville, on the Ohio, with the Madi- 
son road, at Columbus, Indiana, forty miles from Indian- 
apolis. Moving westward, thirty or forty miles more, our 
route intersects the road, which Louisville and New Albany 
are pushing to Salem, Bloomington, Greencastle, and La- 
feyette, where it is to be met by a road from Michigan city, 
on the Lake. This road is in actual progress. By it, 
Louisville hopes to make customers in Indiana, and to win 
the trade, which would more willingly come to us. On our 
arrival at Vincennes, we find not only the Wabash, and its 
noble valley, but another Bail-Road, crossing our course, 
from Evansville, on the river, through Vincennes, to Terre 
Haute, the southern portion of which is already under con- 
tract, and in progress. Thus, we cross all the navigable 
waters of Indiana, and not less than five Rail-Roads, leading 
down from aU parts of the State, and faUing into our Cin- 
cinnati thoroughfare, as naturally and unavoidably, as the 
Wabash, and other streams, M into the Ohio. 

The road from Lawrenceburgh to Indianapolis, wants en- 
couragement only, to secure its speedy completion. Others, 
of those already mentioned, are in a state of hope, and in- 
cipient action. Undoubtedly, they have been disappointed, 
by the cold and lowering countenance of Cincinnati, for the 
last few months, whence they had expected smiles of ap- 
probation and encouragement. I have not time to de- 
scribe the rich mines of Coal, and of Iron, that will be 
brought within our reach, or the boundless natural wealth 
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of our sister State, which will then be no longer shut out 
firom this^ their natural market ; when we shall have placed 
ourselves in close communication with her entire system of 
rail-ways. It is impossible, to conceive any method, by 
which Cincinnati can become so thoroughly connected witili 
the improvements of Indiana, or can get such absolute sway 
over her commerce, as by prosecuting the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi route to the Wabash. 

li^ on the other hand, abandoning the direct line to the 
West, we go to Hamilton, and apply our ciiy subscription 
thence North-westwardly, toward Indianapolis, our route 
will, indeed, lie through a fertile country ; but we intersect 
none of the rail-ways of Indiana, excepting the short branch 
at Rushville, imtil we arrive at the Capital of the State, a 
hundred miles distant And then, where are we ? Seven- 
ty miles North of Cincinnati, on a thoroughfare to the East, 
at every disadvantage, begging the trade, and the travel, 
of Indiana, to bend their course South, to the Ohio, and 
leave the Great Central Rail-Way, lying straight before 
them, toward the rising sun. Much of that trade, and 
travel, will have akeady come up to the Capital, firom the 
South, on those very roads, of which I have ahready spoken, 
and which, would have Men, naturally, into the direct 
route from Vincennes to Cincinnati. Far be it firom me, 
however, to discourage a road by the way of Hamilton, or 
by any other eligible way, to Indianapolis. My purpose is 
to consider, not what improvements shall be made, or what 
shall not be made, but, where the weight of the city sub- 
scription is most needed, and where its application is most 
vital to our success, as the emporium of Indiana, and the 
West. 

Some of our Mends, more nervous than the rest, have 
expressed apprehension, that this project would buUd up a 
dangerous rival, in Lawrenoebuigh. That ciiy, would, un- 
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questionably, share with Cincinnati, in the benefits to re- 
sult fi:om a more intimate connection between the two 
places. But the only conceivable plan, whereby Law- 
renceburgh could hope to rival Cincinnati, and take away 
her trade, would be, to erect a wall higher, and more im- 
passable, than the &mous wall of China, between that 
city and this, and to fill the river with chevanx-de-friae. 
Then, being at the head of navigation, she might rival 

« 

Cincinnati. Our true policy, is to open wide the commu- 
nication with all our bister cities. And blind, indeed, must 
that city be, which, through jealousy of the prosperity of 
its lesser neighbors, would exclude them firom the most in- 
timate commercial intercourse. 

But it is supposed, by others, that the river will rival 
the road, and, therefore, the river is to be shunned. Mea- 
suring the entire line, firom St. Louis to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Koad, a distance of six hundred miles, the Locomo- 
tive would run some thirty miles on the bank of the river ; 
and we are warned against tiie opposition of the river ! 

It is fortunate for our city, that its location is on a great 
bend of the river, so that a line can run East and Weat^ 
through Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, and yet touch the river 
at> and near Cincinnati, and no where else. That there 
will be a competition for the 8t Lauds and New Orleans 
travel, between the river, and the Rail-Road, when the 
route shall be completed, is highly probable. This compe- 
tition may afiect, to some extent, the steam-boat interest ; 
but will benefit the public. But it is not a strange thingi 
now-a-days, for a Rail-Boad, to venture on the bank of a 
navigable river. The Delaware, and the Hudson, and the 
Kennebec, have each received a rail-way, on its bank : and 
even ^^on Old Long Island's sea-girt shore," the lail-way 
has not feared the competition of the steam, and the sails, 
of the Sound. From New York to New Haven, also, a 
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track is laid upon the shore^ and the cars daily pass and 
repass the steamers, and all sorts of vessels, under way, 
between the same points. 

Before leaving this topic, I must call the attention of 
the tax payers of Cincinnati, who are to share in the pay* 
ment of the more than half a million, of debt and interest, 
contracted for the Cincinnati and White Water Canal, to 
the fact, that the stock of that Company, vdiieless at the 
present time, may be made valuable, by transforming the 
canal into a rail-way. This is not without a precedent 
The canal, from New Haven, Connecticut, to Northampton, 
Massachusetts, . was a Mure, involving the city of New 
Haven, and all its owners, in debt But since they have 
laid the rails upon it, it has done for New Haven, and the 
country through which it passes, more than they had ever 
hoped, fix)m ^he canal. It has been successfiil. This is 
the only plan, by which Cincinnati can ever hope to realize 
a dollar of profit, fi:om all her stock in this expensive work. 

For ten years, has the city received no dividends, nor 
interest, on her $400,000, in canal stock, while she has 
paid her semi-annual installments of interest, amounting to 
over $24,000 every year. The amount of principal, and 
interest, invested in that concern, by the city, is not less 
than $700,000. In the meantime, the right of way, which 
has been so little used, has become valuable, and the city 
can appropriate it to a useful and most important purpose. 
This may be done, by obtaining legislative permission to 
purchase the right of way, or by contracting for the use of 
that right, and compensating the Canal Company for it, by 
the carriage of merchandise. That an arrangement could 
be made, without difficulty, satisfactory to all parties, is 
not doubtfiil. For who would not prefer the Rail-Road, to 
the canal ? This plan, which I cannot take time here to 
unfold in its details, very nearly concerns the pecuniary af- 
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fidrs of the city. And yet it would seem, that the city au- 
thorities are struggling to escape from the route which 
would enable them to use the bed of the canal, for a profi- 
table and usefiil purpose : and although the vote of the 
people, contemplated this route, and none other, the ques- 
tion would seem to have been, not whether this is practi- 
cable and good, but, whether a practicable route, could pos- 
sibly be found anywhere else ? 

Here, I must beg leave to notice a remark, in the ex- 
cellent report of the President of the Little Miami Rail- 
Road Company, for the past year. After giving a very 
comprehensive and highly satis&ctory view,, of the several 
RaU-Road improvements connected with the prosperity of 
Cincinnati, in which he places the Western . route, on its 
broad and true basis, he adds — "Our citizens have shown 
their deep interest in this project, by their vote, sanction- 
ing the subscription of a million of dollars, on the part of 
the city — a vote rendered nugatory, by the refiisal of Il- 
linois to allow the right of way through that State." 

The last clause of this remark, I presume, was inadver- 
tent, and I notice it, only because it may give color to an 
opinion, which has been expressed by others, and which 
opinion, I consider erroneous, and likely to be prejudicial 
to the interests of the city. The idea is, thai nothing can 
be done, tiU Illinois shaU grant the right of way. But, had 
niinois granted, or promised, the right of way, when the 
people of Cincinnati cast that vote, which, it is supposed, 
has become "nugatory?" Never. The law of Illinois 
stands precisely as it stood, when the election took place, 
excepting that a general law has been enacted, authorizing 
Rail-Roads to cross the State, provided they ente^ and 
leave her confines, where towns can be built up, in Illinois. 

A leading object with Cincinnati, was, and is, to reach 
the Wabash Valley, at a good point St. Louis, it is^ which 
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is most interested in crossing Illinois. But who fears, that, 
if our rail-way shall once approach the line of Illinois, and 
shall knock for admittance, she will not welcome so good a 
customer ? Not the people of Cincinnati. They did not 
fear it at the poDs ; — they do not fear it now : — and it 
will not answer the purposes of this city, now, when rival 
enterprise is seeking to gain the mastery over her, to al- 
low herself to be lulled into a faint-hearted, indolent, inglo- 
rious repose, because a neighboring State has not opened 
her doors for us to enter, while we are yet two hundred 
miles off, and could not enter for three years, if her doors 
were open never so wide. The spirit of Cincinnati, is made 
of sterner stuff. It has never been the policy of the Queen 
City, to wait for the permission of distant and adverse in- 
terests, before she commenced an important enterprise, es- 
sential to her own position and prosperity, as a city. She ij 
may do it now. But let her not be beguiled with the idea, |j 
that she is bound to wait for Illinois legislation, before at- j ! 
tending to her own interests. 

The law, under which the people of Cincinnati cast their 
vote, did not at all depend, for its validity, upon the action 
of Illinois. It has, more than once, been asserted, that 
such was the case. But an examination of the charter, 
plainly shows, that the assertion is incorrect. The charter 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail-Road Company, provided 
for the commencement of the work, whether Illinois, or 
Ohio, should hear, or should forbear : — ^and the only limi- 
tation upon the power of the Company, was, that they 
should not carry the road into any State, until the right of 
way was granted, by that State. They were not to carry 
the greatest blessing of the age, where it was not wanted. 
But they could have begun in Indiana^ when no other State 
had opened the way for them ; and that beginning, would 
have been the commencement of the Ohio and MississipfHi 
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Rail-Road. The power of the Company was complete, 
though they could not go to the Ohio, on the one hand, 
or to the Mississippi, on the other. But Ohio has opened 
her confines, and affirmed their charter. The way is, there- 
fore, unobstructed, firom Cincinnati, to the rich country of 
the Wabash. Her fields are ^'already white for the har- 
vest." We have but to enter in, and take possession of 
her commerce, and her travel. There is no legal neces- 
sity, because a corporation is christened by the great names 
of the Ohio, and the Mississippi, that it shall build no road 
which does not span the entire space between these noble 
rivers. It is not true, therefore, that the vote of our people, 
on this subject, has been rendered "nugatory," by the re- 
fiisal of Illinois to grant the right of way. Nor is it neces- 
sary, to imagine any such lion, in the pathway of the pros- 
perity of our city. If that vote has been rendered "nuga- 
tory," it has not been done by the State of lUinois. 

But we should not forget, that we have the right of way 
through Indiana^ which, in the general jealousies of these 
times, may be withdrawn. Indiana has towns and cities, 
which will be shorn of their glory, if this road shall be built 
Madison, and EvansviQe, and other important places, on 
the Ohio, may yet be as influential with the Indiana Legis- 
lature, as Alton and Mt. Carmel, have recently proved to 
be, with that of Illinois. If our Locomotive once visits the 
Wabash, on the direct line to Vincennes, the aspirations of 
these embryo emporiums, to a rivalry with the Queen of 
the West, wiU be instantly dashed ; and Cincinnati will be 
brought, as near, for all practicable purposes, to their cus- 
tomers, as they are themselves. 

Nor have we any guaranty, that Indiana wiU, hereafter, 
grant new charters, to suit the interests, or the caprices, of 
Cincinnati. At the session of her Legislature, just now 
closed, the effort was made to obtain a charter for a road 
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direct from Indianapolis to Harrison, pointing toward Cin- 
cinnati. The bill was referred to a special Committee of 
twenty-five ; and, aflber deliberation, the Committee report- 
ed, by a strong majority, against the bill ; and the report 
was sustained, in the House, by a decisive vote. It may 
be, therefore, that^ if we would reach the interior of Indiana, 
with our lines of improvement, it must be under charters 
akeady granted. Such a policy, in any State, is to be de- 
precated ; and yet it has been persevered in by Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Illinois; and now, it 
seems, has been countenanced, if not adopted, by Indiana. 

It is not to be disguised, that the leading characters in 
that State, are not partial to us. They are determined to 
build up cities in their own State. They say, they will not 
pay tribute to Cincinnati, when they have towns on the 
river, and in the interior, capable of being made cities of 
importance. They have learned, that, in these days, it is 
the rail'Way which builds the cities. 

It may, also, be, (for nothing certain can be said of legis- 
lative proceedings,) that Illinois will not allow any road to 
go to St. Louis. But we can have a choice, between Al- 
ton, tweniy miles above, and Chester, sixty miles below, 
that ciiy ; and, I know not, how many other points there 
may be, on the Mississippi, where the road could terminate 
agreeably to the law of Illinois. But all these things in 
their order. Our policy is, first, to reach the Wabash. 
One way is open to us, and that is practicable, and good, if 
not the very best. 

And here, I would not be misunderstood. I look for no 
five million subscription, to carry the road to the Missis- 
sippi, at a single bound. I am not so sanguine, as to rely 
on the immediate subscription of an amount of stock, suf- 
ficient to carry it even to the Wabash ; although I regard 
its speedy prosecution to Lawrenceburgh, and the Madison 
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road, as secure, if the city shall subscribe, and that it would 
not, very long, stop short of Vincennes. I am not pre- 
pared to advise, that partners be admitted, who shall pay 
their subscriptions in any medium less valuable than money ; 
or that the city shaD take up this charter, until by a com- 
mission of her own appointment, she shall have examined 
the books and condition of the concern ; nor until all im- 
provident contracts and embarrassing arrangements, if any 
such exist, shall be rescinded, or made satisfactory. 

But I believe, that the city should cause such examina- 
tion to be made, without delay ; and that she then signify 
to the Company, the terms of subscription which she deems 
fair ; or if there are obstacles to be removed, that they be 
plainly declared, so that the public, and ourselves, may 
know where we stand. Of the result, I can entertain no 
doubt. The will of the city would be omnipotent. Every- 
thing would yield to her reasonable requirements, and she 
could, and would, become the mistress of the enterprise. 
Her subscription to the stock, would place the powers of 
the charter in her hands. The stock would elect Directors, 
and the preliminary Board would cease by the provisions of 
the charter. The city would entrust the direction to hands 
selected by herself The charter is adapted to our wants. 
It allows the Company, to confine its operations to a part 
of the route only, or to compass the whole. The city, 
through the Directory, elected by her stock, will have as 
entire control over the corporation, as any good citizen of 
Cincinnati can desire. She can open, and close the books, 
for subscriptions to the stock, when, and where, she shall 
see fit The question of location, will be equally under her 
control : and if, after the thorough exploration, which will 
necessarily precede the establishment of the line for the 
track, it should be thought expedient to change the route 
fi*om any point named in the act of incorporation, it will 
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be less difficult to obtain such change, by an amendment, 
than to obtain a new act, to supersede the present route. 
The money would be expended on that portion of the road 
nMrest the city. Such is the express obligation of the 
charter; and neither the Company, nor the City Council, 
nor the people themselves, have power to expend it any- 
where else. This million, was dedicated by the Ohio Act, 
and by the vote of the people under that act, to this, and 
to no other purpose. The section, therefore, between Cin- 
cinnati and Lawrenceburgh, would first be made complete, 
with depots, locomotives, cars, and fiirniture, and put in 
aotual operation. The subscriptions, by the city, and in the 
ciiy, and along the route, this side of the Madison line, would, 
probably, carry it to that line. Once in operation to Ver- 
non, the road, with such subscribers as it shall enlist where 
it goes, will work its own way, to any terminus that may 
be desired, without other aid &om us. 

I am aware, that there are those, who are not unfriendly 
to this project, and whose opinions are entitled to the high- 
est consideration and respect, who believe that we do not 
possess sufficient information of the nature of the country, 
between Cincinnati and the Mississippi, to warrant the city 
so &r to commit herself, as to subscribe tmder the present 
charter, without more extensive and thorough explorations 
and surveys. For myself, I would prefer, that the city 
should be committed, to a route, one feature of which, 
should be directness toward the West, and that the explo- 
rations be made under this charter which we now have, and 
at the cost of the capital of the Company. 

But, if we, as a communiiy, are not willing to proceed 
under this charter, upon the faith of the reports heretofore 
made, and the information already obtained, one of two 
thing? would seem to be incumbent upon us : first, that we 
employ engineers to examine the country, and the proposed 
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routes, and report; or, secondly, that we subscribe, as a 
city, an amount of stock sufficient to defray the expenses 
of such a survey and exploration, to be made by the Com- 
pany. The time required for such an examination, would, 
probably, be five or six months, and the cost, some fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars. But the time, and cost, are of 
small moment, compared with the magnitude of the sub- 
ject. Such a proceeding, on the part of the city, would 
indicate a sincerity, and an earnestness, which would inspire 
confidence in the people of Indiana, that something would, 
eventually, be done. It would wake up all the intervening 
localities, to present their claims, and their inducements ; 
and if, after hearing all the reports, arguments, and propo- 
sitions, our City Council could make up their opinion upon 
them, and cany that opinion into prompt and decisive effect^ 
it might, — ^and it might not, — secure harmony, in carrying 
out the great purpose of establishing a communication with 
Indiana and the West. Agreement, — concert of action, — ^is 
indispensable to the accomplishment of so vast a project. 
Ten men, can mar, more than ten thousand, can mend. 
When we cannot agree to acty we must agree to inquire, 
and explore. It is necessary "to lay aside every weight, 
and run, with patience^ the race that is set before us.'* 

I have dwelt, at some length, upon this Great Western 
Way, as well, because I regard it very nearly allied to the 
fiJixiumph of Cinciimati,rher rJto be the emporium 
of the West ; as, because it is the only improvement, which, 
having received the sanction of the law, and the votes of 
the people, has seemed to be on the point of being aban- 
doned. It is the subject now in order^ before the minds of 
the good people of Cincinnati ; and it is alike their duty, 
and their interest, to consider, and decide, what shall be 
done. 11^ after pledging ourselves to this improvement, so 
vital to our interests, we abandon it, what guaranty can we 
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give, that other improvements, one after another, will not 
share the same &te ? And if, at some fiiture time, after 
seeing the trade of Indiana, carried away, — some, to Louis- 
ville, and other cities upon the river, on roads which they 
are now building, — ^and some, to the cities of the East, on 
the Great Central, and other roads, avoiding Cincinnati, we 
shall again attempt a bargain with Indiana, for her com- 
merce, we may have to pay more dearly, and obtain what 
is far less valuable, than that which is now offered, freely. 
Like Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati must open her own way to the West. It must be 
no winding way. It will run to the Wabash, and the Mis- 
sissippi, if not to San Francisco. While we are without a 
road to the West, we are ^^confined, — ^bound in to saucy 
doubts, and fears." 

But we must afford to lend a helping hand to those who 
would continue the same great line toward the East, in the 
direction of Hillsborough, Chillicothe, and Baltimore. Our 
Cily Legislature has, as I think, done wisely, in praying 
the General Assembly to allow a popular vote on the ques- 
tion of subscribing $100,000 to this road. We are a won- 
derful people for asking pemdssion^ to do great things. We 
keep our own Legislature, to say nothing of the Legisla- 
tures of the neighboring States, in a continual ferment, 
with our prayers, for power to go to work on great enter- 
prises. We memorialize them, send men to rehearse, in 
their hearing, the advantages of our plans. We convince 
them, and lo ! when the power comes, our zeal, too often, 
"oozes out at our fingers' ends ;" and anon, we fill the air 
with our objections, and our excuses, for doing so little, 
where we had promised so much. We want our road lo- 
cated by others, to suit us, without any agency of our own, 
though neither those others, nor ourselves, know, or can 
know, where we want it ! We want permission, first of all, 
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to go through Illinois, which we cannot possibly reach, for 
years. Fearing a work is impracticable, we send out En- 
gineers, to explore ; and when they come back with a re- 
port, that the thing can be done, and well done, instead of 
acting upon their advice, we too often, excuse ourselves, by 
discreditmg and disparaging them. 

But we may go too fast, as well as too slow ; and, per- 
haps, we had better congratulate ourselves on our wisdom, 
and discretion. Great deliberation is necessary in matters 
of this sort ; and the hesitation and delays which have in- 
tervened, may not have been greater than the magnitude 
of the interests involved, required. We all alike aim at 
the prosperity of the city, in which is bound up our own 
prosperity, also. If we do not lose the golden opportunities^ 
which now invite our action, all will be well. 

This great line. East and West, being established, one, 
only, remains, to make our position secure. Plant the iron 
rails due South, to Lexington. Though I have mentioned 
this work last, in the order of my discourse, I do not re- 
gard it least in importance, or in its probable influence upon 
the prospects of Cincinnati. At Lexington, it may con- 
nect with the Nashville, and Southern Atlantic Road, as 
well as with that from Louisville, and Frankfort ; and the 
time is, probably, not very far distant, when we should thus 
become connected, by Rail-Road communication, with New 
Orleans. But what is most important to Cincinnati, she 
would form a profitable acquaintance with the rich interior 
of Kentucky, a country of whose vast wealth, we have 
heard, but from which we have been eflfectually severed, by 
bad roads, and a total want of improvements in a part of 
the country intervening between that city and this. The 
city of Lexington, lies about as near to Cincinnati, as 
Springfield, Ohio ; and yet, while our intercourse with the 
latter is so constant, that the citizens of Cincinnati regard 
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it almost as a suburban village of their own, they speak, and 
hear of Lexington, and its vicinity, as of some foreign land. 
It is scarcely possible, to estimate the advantages to be 
derived from such a connection. The country, for forty 
miles around Lexington, is in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, and taken all in all, is, probably, the finest body of 
improved agricultural land in the Union. The productions 
of that region, being in a more Southern climate, would 
give variety to our markets. 

Louisville and Maysville, have enjoyed the commerce of 
this central portion of Kentucky. But a charter has been 
granted for a rail-way, from Covington; and the people 
along the line, are waking up to its importance. A sur- 
vey has been made, and a satisfectory route has been 
found. A subscription of two hundred thousand dollars, 
on the part of the city, is supposed to be sufficient to se- 
cure the accomplishment of the work, and open to us the 
same easy and profitable intercourse with the South, which 
we now have with the North. It will pass through some of 
the wealthiest counties in the State, among which is Bour- 
bon, the fame of whose &rms, is bounded only by the fame 
of Kentucky herself Louisville sees the splendor of the 
prize to be won by Cincinnati, in that region ; and the tax- 
hating people of that city, have subscribed half a million of 
dollars to the project of canying their Rail-Road to Frank- 
fort ; firom which place to Lexington, a rail-way is already 
in operation. 

Let no lover of progress, be too much alarmed at the 
magnitude of the effort which the accomplishment of such a 
system will require of our city. It is not now^ beyond our 
ability. It is but a fi»ction of the cost, which wiU M on 
us. The entire amount to be invested by the city, wiU 
not, in any event, exceed two millions, to be raised in the 
course of five or six years. The only roads requiring aid 
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from the city, are, the Western, the Southern, and the 
Eastern. The first, will require a $1,000,000, the second, 
$200,000, the third, $100,000, amounting, in the aggre- 
gate, to $1,300,000. I omit the Northern, because I sup- 
pose it will not be necessary to invest more, in that di- 
rection, than has already been done. The Hamilton and 
Dayton Road, lies through a country too rich and populous, 
to need other than private subscriptions. Capitalists, who 
have a knowledge of that country, and that people, have 
sought the stock, and will seek it, as a safe and profitable 
investment. If the city aimed at making money only, 
it might well buy stock in that Company. Branches from 
that road, to Indianapolis, and the interior of Indiana, wiU, 
probably, be taken up, and carried through, by the country 
in which they shall lie. Of the correctness of this opinion, 
the city will be able to judge, whenever she shall be 
invited to subscribe, and when legal authority shall be 
granted to vote upon the question. To these investments 
by the city, it might be necessary to add loans of the credit 
of the city for a farther amount, not exceeding, however^ 
the other $700,000. But such loans would be secured by 
the roads themselves, and would, probably, be no burden to 
the city. The roads would pay the interest, and the prin- 
cipal, as the Little Miami Rail-Road Company has paid the 
interest, and will pay the principal, of the bonds loaned to 
them. In all this, discretion, and judgment, are to be used 
by the city government, as to the time when, and the 
mode, of accomplishing the great purpose. 

We are not to expect, that such a system will be accom- 
plished in a day, or a year. It can grow to maturity, by 
degrees only. But let it be declared, as our policy ; and, 
as soon as events shall justify, let it be commenced ; that 
the world, and ourselves, may know to what we aspire. 
Thus may we awaken the sympathies, and stimulate the 
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hopes, of those sections of the country, whose products, and 
people, we expect, hereafter, to greet in the markets of 
Cincinnati. Those people will soon perceive, that they 
have a common interest with the city, and their aid will be 
efficient to give success to her enterprises. These im- 
provements will be in profitable use, long before they will 
be completed. But let them be commenced, and they will 
inspire with hope, those who are interested in their comple- 
tion, and will influence the courses of other improvements, 
which may be projected, while they ar« in progress. 

In the meantime, the property of the city of Cincinnati, 
during their construction, will be eabanced, by their influ- 
ence, far beyond the amount invested ; and the taxes, on 
th-it increase, wiU pay more than all the interest on all our 
debt. Such are the lessons of recent experience. 

Prior to 1840, the towns and cities of Massachusetts 
were stationary. Then commenced the operation of their 
Rail-Road system, imperfect, at first, but growing, yearly, 
more complete. Worcester, from u town of seven thousand 
inhabitants, has become twenty thousand. Springfield, from 
a beautiful village, has beccme a powerful city. Boston, 
too, had then been on a stand, if not retrograding. But 
little was said, or thought, of Boston. New York, and Bal- 
timore, and other great cities, were keeping pace with the 
growth of the country. But Boston, inspired no hope of 
progress, and her people were emigrating. 

In 1841, however, she opened her Rail-Road, over the 
mountains, to Albany. She sought the commerce of the 
West Her competition was with New York. New York 
had the Hudson, with the finest steam-boat navigation in 
the world, and a distance of but one hundred and fifty 
miles. Boston crossed a chain of mountains, with steep 
grades, bad curves, and a distance of two hundred and six 
miles. 
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The race commenced in '41. Boston had then, of pro- 
perty, personal and real, $98,006,600, and New York had 
$252,194,920. Five years after, in '46, Boston had, on 
her grand levy, $148,839,000, having gained $50,833,000 ; 
while New York had but $245,221,401, having lost $6,- 
973,519. 

All of this immense growth of Boston, is not to be as- 
cribed to the Great Western Rail-Iload alone. Much is, 
undoubtedly, to be credited to the numerous other roads, 
which have been made to converge around Boston, as a 
center, and which have placed that city on the scale of 
Rail-Road facilities, second only to London, among all the 
cities of the world. It was the Great Western Rail-Way, 
however, which held New York in check. 

But the great city of Gotham, which had reposed, se- 
curely, on her unrivaled natural atlvantageSy and laughed to 
scorn, the busy dreams of that "City of Notions," away off 
down East, beyond the range of the Western trade, now 
began to grow serious. Her merchant princes began to 
feel the absence of some of their best customers, from Ohio, 
and other Western States. And, upon examination of her 
tax duplicates, she found out, to her surprise, and that of 
every body else, that the tide was actually against her, and 
she was going backward. 

Now tell us, ye wise men of Cincinnati, what measures 
did the Empire City adopt, to retrieve the gi'ound she had 
lost, and which Boston had won. Did she still rely on her 
noble river, to compete with the Rail-Road ? or did she wait 
any longer for Pennsylvania, to get over her fit of jealousy, 
and grant the right of way across her territory ? She had 
waited too long. She repented. Did she not then put 
forth her iron lingers, to feel for Lake Erie? And is she 
not there still working, through earth, rock, mountain, and 
morass, in khe hope of engrossing the favor of the West, 
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which, in an unlucky hour, she had almost idled away. 

But this was not all. She was no longer beguiled by the 
splendor of her North river navigation. She had found out, 
that the time had come, when men and merchandise, would 
hie away over the hills, two hundred miles, by land, to mar- 
ket, rather than get on board of her North river palaces, 
and go to New York in ten hours. The Rail-Road carriage 
avoided transhipment, which, in modern transportation, is 
becoming an important item. No longer regarding the 
river, therefore, New York is engaged, with all her might, 
in forcing a rail-way against the greatest natural obstacles, 
through the palisades and highlands of the Hudson, and 
through the river itself straight as an arrow, to Albany. 
And this work is to be done, at the enormous expense of 
$8,000,000, a dis!ance of but one hundred and fifty miles. 
Such is the competition of the rail-way with the river. 

The time is coming, and now is, when Cincinnati is to 
choose her grade among cities. She claims no monopoly 
of nature's endowments. But what inland city can claim 
more ? She is surrounded by the richest bounties of the 
earth. She has but to reach forth to them', and they are 
hers, forever. One Northern road has created others. 
When, therefore, the main trunks are laid toward the car- 
dinal points, thm will her position be secure. East, — 
West, — North, — and South, — her prosperity wUl be firmly 
anchored. Then, will our hopes be, 

" Perfect, 

"WTiole as the marble, foniided as the rock ; 
As broad aud general as the casing air/' 

Cincinnati will have no more occasion to take stock in 
Rail-Roads. Private capital will do the rest. No human 
power can then remove her out of her place. She will 
then be enthroned^ as Queen of the mighty West. 
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